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The sciences themselves, which have had better intelligence and 
confederacy with the imagination of man than with Ins reason, are 
three in number; astrology, natural magic, and alchemy: of which 
sciences, nevertheless, the ends or pretences are noble. For astrology 
pretendeth to discover that correspondence or concatenation which is 
between the superior globe and the inferior: natural magic pretendeth 
to call and reduce natural philosophy from variety of speculations to 
the magnitude of works : and alchemy pretendeth to make separation of 
bodies which in mixtures of nature are incorporate. 

Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learnings 1605, Book I, iv. 11, 
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PREFACE 



CERTAIN limits of time and place have been set to this study 
of the belief in the virtues of gems and jewels. The main 
field of investigation has been Great Britain, and the beliefs 
and writings of other countries concerning jewels have been 
studied as helping to form the tradition formerly current in 
these islands. For this reason the Eastern lapidaries have 
been dealt with summarily, and those of China and Japan 
omitted. The medicinal use of precious stones otherwise than 
as amulets has only received incidental consideration. Further, 
the investigation ends with the eighteenth century, and there- 
fore excludes the charms and mascots of the modern jeweller 
and the 1 lucky-stones * of the modern soldier. 

My thanks are due to Sir John Sandys, Professor D, S, 
Margoliouth, Professor J. A, Stewart, Professor P. Studer, 
Dr, R, R, Marett, M. F, de Mely, Mr, Henry Balfour, 
Mr, Stephen Langdon, Mr, F, C. Conybeare, Mr, G, McN. 
Rush forth, Mr, G. F. Hill, and Mrs, Simpson for help on 
points of detail ; to M, Omont of the Ribliotheque Nationale, 
the Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, the Dean of 
Winchester, and the Librarians of Gresham College, Gray's 
Inn, Pembroke College, and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
of the Cathedral Libraries of Durham, Lincoln, Salisbury, and 
Winchester for information respecting manuscripts in their 
care; and to the officials of the Manuscript Room of the 
British Museum and the Staff of the Bodleian Library. To 
Dr, and Mrs, Singer I owe the privileges of the History of 
Science Room in the Radcliffe Camera, many references, and 
much generous help and encouragement, and to the Principal 
of my College the opportunities for research which she has 
most kindly granted me, 

JOAN EVANS, 

St. Hugh’s College, 

Oxford, 
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INTRODUCTION 



The anthropologist who wishes to differentiate between 
Religion, Magic, and Science is confronted with the problem 
of determining three branches of human thought, distinct in 
their final manifestation, but representing three attitudes of 
mind towards the relations existing between the different 
parts of the universe. 

Religion is involved in an attitude of mind which succeeds 
in apprehending the existence of an agency superior to man, 
by whose will and power the course of the world is ordered. 
Magic is involved in an attitude which attempts to regulate 
the course of the world by the compulsion of agencies, 
personal or impersonal, carrying out the mandates of men in 
occult ways outside the province of human reason. Lastly, 
Science is involved in the attitude that attempts the discovery 
and comprehension by force of the human intellect of the 
system of intelligible relations that govern the phenomena 
of the universe. 

It is clear that magic and science must develop in close and 
almost inextricable connexion until man has learnt clearly to 
distinguish between knowledge based upon logical premises 
and symbolism based upon imagined powers and corre- 
spondences in nature ; and it is equally clear that magic is 
closely affiliated to religion, in the recognition of super- 
natural agencies in control of the forces of nature, which is 
usually if not necessarily implied in its efforts to subject such 
forces to the human will through irrational means. Further, 
the conception of the universe established by the received 
theology is likely to affect, and to be affected by, the current 
hypothesis of its working established by contemporary 
science . 1 

1 It is characteristic of a scientific age that bases its theology and its 
mysticism on tradition, whether outworn or not, that none of the great 
scientific discoveries of modern times has affected the received religion, 
nor, except for a few catchwords, the debased commercial forms of magic 
that still survive* 
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Thus it must be remembered in any definition of their 
respective frontiers that the anthropologist will be apt to put 
into the category of magic much that is based upon the 
fallacious and unfamiliar premises of obsolete science , and 
much that is derived from the tradition inherited from a 
religion more ancient and more remote than the age in which 
its last manifestations appear . 1 

I This difficulty of definition obtrudes itself even into the 

classification of amulets, talismans, and magical jewels. In 
this field of inquiry both Science and Religion encroach 
upon the territory of Magic ; lapidaries, in which a magical 
virtue is ascribed to every gem they enumerate, are also the 
text-books of the medical and mi neralogical science of their 
time; and a prayer, rationally used as the means of confirming 
the religious and spiritual bond existing between the wor- 

I shipper and his god, becomes the instrument of magic through 

the irrational attempt to make that bond more permanent by 
writing the prayer upon some lasting material and wearing it 
as a talisman.^ 

Magic is in its essence traditional : since it is not based 
upon intellectual knowledge, it can hardly be arrived at 
empirically. Therefore the magic of any region of which the 
history is known must be studied in relation to the source of 
its traditions and the trade-routes of thought by which they 
have been acquired. As the Egyptians, whose principal 
concern was the maintenance of spiritual life after death, have 
influenced the ideas of a future life of later peoples, so the 
Babylonians, concerned chiefly with the protection of their 
earthly life from the baneful influences that threatened it, 
have influenced the later development of astrology, divina- 
tion, and prophylactic magic. From a living and reasonable 
part of their national religion the foundation of the tradi- 

I tional and irrational magic of their successors was derived. 

1 See Cumont, Astrology and Religion among ike Greeks and Romans , 
p. xviii et seqq. 

I s Cf. Cornelius Agrippa, De Occulta Philo sophia , i, cap. lxxiii : 

‘ Script ura autem ipsa ultima mentis expressio est, sermonis vocisquu 
numerus, coilectio, status, finis, continentia et iteratio fadens habitum, 
qui unius vocis acm non perficitur, 1 
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Their religion not only identified the planets and stars with 
its divinities, but also recognized the existence of a definite 
relation between their beneficent or maleficent powers and 
certain parts of the universe. The signs of the Zodiac — all of 
Babylonian origin — each ruled a particular part of the human 
body; the planets, according to the degree of their brilliance, 
were associated with the metal of corresponding lustre. Since 
each part was thus connected with another and a greater part, 
on the one hand events arising from this connexion might 
be predicted, and on the other, through changes in this 
relation which could be effected by human agency, evil in- 
fluences might be mitigated or counteracted. Hence arose 
the systems of divination, prophylactic magic, and exorcism , 1 
From this source is derived much of that magical system 
which penetrated Asia Minor and Syria and reappeared in 
Hebrew and Hellenic culture. The magic of Egy pt, derived 
from the official religion and, like it, chiefly preoccupied with 
the after-life, had a smaller sphere of influence. None the 
less it is in the cosmopolis of Alexandria that the union of 
Gnosticism and the various magical systems of the ancient 
world with Eastern astrology and the Neoplatonic conception 
of the universe developed that system of Hermetic philosophy 
which was to exert a lasting influence upon European magic. 
The Italian genius was both superstitious and receptive of 
exotic thought and religion ; but Rome added little to the 
content of magic and, indeed, retained officially only the 
rite of divination. The persecution of its professors under 
Augustan law gave it the seal of its degradation, and the 
Christian condemnation of all pagan rites as magical added 
territory to its province and confusion to its definition. 

The fatalism implied in astrology was peculiarly repugnant 
to the Christian idea of Providence, and this science was 
therefore condemned by Athanasius, Cyril, Arnobius, Gregory 
the Great, Basil, and Augustine . 2 Men’s belief in magic and 

1 More than half of the extant Assyrian documents are presages or 
incantations. Fossey, La Magie assyrienne , p, 3. 

* Maury, La Magie et PA strategic dam I'Antiquiie et au Mayen Age, 
1S69, p. 97. 
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astrology, however, had become too much a part of their 
heritage of thought to be stamped out by condemnation* 
The living theory and practice of astrology passed into the 
keeping of the Arabs, but some tradition of astrological and 
magical lore was included in the inheritance of Greek and 
Roman science preserved if not increased by the early Middle 
Ages* Just as the Greek Renaissance of the fifteenth century 
was a revivification and not a re-discovery of humanism, so the 
Arab Renaissance of the thirteenth century was a revivifica- 
tion and not a re-discovery of science and, incidentally, of 
astrology* 

The Church, founding men’s conception of the world upon 
the rock of revelation and the * substructure of Christian 
apologetics, drew this heritage of scientific lore within the net 
of her symbolism in the Suntmae of her learned sons* Further* 
she added to the body of magical pseudo-science inherited 
from the pagan East, then almost incomprehensible, a body 
of practice that had become Christian and was almost uncon- 
sciously magical : miraculous relics, charms, and talismans 
invoking the aid of the Trinity, the Virgin, the Saints* and ail 
the hierarchy of Heaven* Religto ever tends to become 
KaraSearfio?. 






